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The Tenth Annual Meeting of The Classical Asso- 
ciation of New England was held at the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston, on April g-io. The President, 
Miss Alice Walton, Professor at Wellesley College, 
presided throughout. There was a good attendance, 
particularly on Saturday morning. On that occasion, 
also, the papers of Professors Moore and McCrea 
called forth considerable discussion, as did also the 
question presented by Dr. Clark (see the outline of 
the programme below). 

Two innovations marked the meeting. One con- 
sisted in the holding of a session on Friday morning, 
so that the meeting had four sessions in all, instead 
of three. The other was the dinner on Friday evening, 
in commemoration of the completion of the tenth 
year of the Association's work. This dinner was 
distinctly successful. About 75 persons were present. 
All of the ex-Presidents of the Association, save one 
(perhaps two), were present, and made brief addresses, 
in which there was a note of optimism, with a spirit 
of determination to support, in every possible way, 
the cause of the Classics. 

Greetings from The Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South were brought by Professor 
Charles Upson Clark, of Yale University, who, on 
April 2-3, attended the eleventh annual meeting 
of that Association as Delegate from The Classical 
Association of New England, and as the Representa- 
tive of Yale University. The New England Associa- 
tion had invited The Classical Association of the 
Atlantic States to send both its President and its 
Secretary-Treasurer as Delegates on this special 
Anniversary occasion, and had asked that one of these 
delegates should bring the greetings of that Associa- 
tion, and that the other should present a paper, prefer- 
ably on a Greek subject. It is a pleasure to recall 
that the suggestion for exchange of delegates between 
The Classical Association of the Atlantic States, The 
Classical Association of New England, and The Classi- 
cal Association of the Middle West and South came 
from our Association. It is regrettable that financial 
considerations make it impossible to send delegates 
regularly to and from The Classical Association of 
the Middle West and South. 

The programme of the meeting, in condensed form, 
is as follows: 

Friday morning: Welcome by Dr. Arthur Fair- 
banks, Director of the Museum; Response, Professor 
Alice Walton, President of the Association; Greetings 



from The Classical Association of the Middle West 
and South, Professor Charles Upson Clark, Yale 
University; The Historical Development of Roman 
Public Games, Miss Bertha Morgan, Holyoke High 
School; A Point in the Interpretation of the Anti- 
gone of Sophocles, Professor Charles Knapp, Barnard 
College; Discussion and Recess; Greek Dress (il- 
lustrated), Mr. Lacey D. Caskey, Museum of Fine 
Arts; Discussion, led by Dr. C. P. Clark, Dartmouth 
College, of the question. Shall the Association express 
itself in favor of some Plan of Sight Examinations 
as the Pinal and Supreme Test for Promotion in the 
College Latin of the Freshman Year? 

Friday afternoon: In Memory of Professor J. 
Irving Manatt, Professor F. G. AUinson, Brown 
University; The Teaching of Horace's Odes, Professor 
G. L. Hendrickson, Yale University; A Visit to Didyma 
(illustrated). Professor George H. Chase, Harvard 
University. 

Friday evening: Decennial Dinner and Reunion. 

Saturday morning: Greetings from The Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States, Dr. W. F. Little, 
Battin High School, Elizabeth, N. J., Delegate, and 
President of the Association; Some Common Errors 
in the Harvard Entrance Examination Papers in Latin, 
Professor CliflEord H. Moore, Harvard University; 
The Examinations in Latin of The College Entrance 
Examination Board, Professor N. G. McCrea, Colum- 
bia University; Discussion; Explanatory Statements 
in regard to the Charts of the Latin Exhibit, Miss 
Zilpha Chace, High School, Brockton, Mass. 

Saturday afternoon: Chasing Phantoms in Latin, 
Professor Charles H. Forbes, Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass.; Athens as Seen by Early Travelers, 
Dr. James M. Paton. 

The Association voted, but not unanimously, that 
in its judgment some plan of sight examinations should 
constitute the main test for promotion in the College 
Latin of the Freshman Year, that is, that no student 
shall be regarded as having satisfied the require- 
ments of first year College Latin who can not gain a 
pass mark in reading Latin at sight. It was argued, 
in the discussion, for example, that, because reading at 
sight had, since the acceptance of the report of the 
Cleveland Commission, been an important part of the 
examinations in Latin for admission to College, it 
was but logical to give similar prominence, within the 
College, to the reading of Latin at sight; it was urged, 
also, that such a test would do much to discourage the 
use of translations. Professor Wild, of Williams 
College, reported good results from the use of the plan 
at that College. It must be noted that by its vote 
the Association merely registered its own opinion, and 
that this opinion can have effect only in so far as it 
shall be accepted by Colleges in New England, and shall 
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be made the guiding principle of first year Latin work. 

It is not possible here to give summaries of the 
various papers. Attention may, however, be given 
to one point, brought out by Professor McCrea. Of 
the candidates last June who took the examinations 
set by The College Entrance Examination Board in 
Cicero and in Vergil, seventy-five per cent either 
failed in both parts of the papers (prescribed work 
and sight reading) or passed in both parts of the papers. 
Of the remainder a number equal to eleven per cent 
in the one case (Cicero), thirteen per cent in the other 
case (Vergil) of the total number under consideration 
secured a final pass mark because, though they had failed 
on the prescribed work, thej' had secured so good a 
mark in the sight work that this mark overcame their 
deficiency in the prepared work. Professor McCrea's 
point was that the sight work was, on the whole, 
better done than was the prepared work. I make 
here the point I sought to make at the meeting, that, 
if the figures be rightly considered, the preponderance 
in favor of the sight work is far greater even than 
Professor McCrea's figures, at first hearing, suggest. 
Eleven and thirteen per cent of the whole totals 
involved constitute in the one case a little less than 
fifty per cent, in the other case a little more than fifty 
per cent of the twenty-five per cent of the whole whose 
status could be helped by superior work on the sight 
reading part of the examination. 

Let me illustrate. Of the 920 candidates in Cicero, 
74.2 per cent, or 683, either failed on both parts or 
passed on both parts (305 + 378). That left 237 
candidates. Of these 108 were pulled through to 
a passing mark because, though they failed on the 
prescribed work, they secured more than a passing 
mark on the sight work. Now, 108 makes 11.7 per cent 
of the total 920, but it also makes 45.5 per cent of those 
■who could profit at all by this special form of salvation. 
It is clear, then, that many students owed a passing 
mark last June to the sight work. What does this 
mean? Professor McCrea did not undertake to say. 

One most interesting point was pressed upon my 
attention. Those who organized The Classical Asso- 
ciation of New England ten years ago were totally 
unaware of the movement which had resulted, shortly 
before, in the establishment of The Classical Associa- 
tion of the Middle West and South. Twelve years 
ago there was, aside from The American Philological 
Association, no Classical Association in 'the United 
States more than local in its scope. No attempt had 
as yet been made to gather the teachers and lovers 
of the Classics into units, for the more effective pre- 
sentation of the cause of the Classics. The lovers 
of the Classics were unrelated atoms. The American 
Philological Association was concerned then, as it 
is now, with scholarship and research, not at all with 
pedagogical matters. Its membership, too, was then, 
as now, limited, largely because it was and is national 
in its scope, and suffered, then as now, from the expense 
of traveling in this expanded country of ours. Now 



we have the three powerful Associations named so 
often in this editorial; we have, too. The Classical 
Association of the Pacific Northwest. As Professor 
Lane Cooper has pointed out, in' The Classical 
Weekly 8. r8i, supporters of the Classics are less 
apologetic, more aggressive than they once were; 
to this result, surely, the establishment of the large 
Associations has contributed more than any other one 
thing. The next step, outlined in The Classical 
Weekly as long ago as 2 (1908), 17-18, is the estab- 
lishment of still more Classical Associations, till the 
whole country is covered with large bodies whose 
members are within possible distances one of another. 
Associations, finally, affiliated one with another, 
and working in harmony for the one great cause. 
May that dream soon come true ! 

C. K. 



THE DIRECT METHOD AND ITS APPLICATION 
TO THE CLASSICAL LANGUAGES 

{Concluded from page igo) 

The third book is Decern Fabulae, Latin plays to 
be learned and acted by pupils, "in their first year of 
learning Latin on the Direct Method". 

The fourth book, "meant to fill the gap between a 
First Year Reader such as Primus Annus and the 
reading of an actual Latin author", is Puer Romanus, 
which "may be begun in the first term of the second 
year", though "the authors themselves prefer to post- 
pone its use until the second term of that year". 
' 'Although not a lengthy book, it will be found sufficient 
for three terms if plenty of conversation is based upon 
it". The book itself is a description of Roman life, 
supposedly given by a Roman boy, beginning "Ego 
de me ipso, de parentibus, de fratre, de sororibus, de 
amicis, de omni mea vita sum tibi narraturus". 

These books show that the authors are skillful 
teachers, who have a good understanding- of the Direct 
Method, and of the gradual verbal sequence, by means 
of continued reiteration with variation, which is 
essential to its effective use in the earlier stages. 
Judging by experience, I feel very sure that if they 
were able to keep their pupils for several years they 
would teach them much more Latin, drill it in much 
more deeply, impart a much more accurate feeling 
for Latin idioms, and prepare the pupils much better 
for their later work than can be done by the methods 
in ordinary use. 

It is safe to say also that, in the hands of its authors, 
the method set forth in these books would from the 
beginning excite keen interest. It would be the 
interest of action, of quick give and take, of surprise 
sometimes, and sometimes of laughter. It would 
be also a linguistic interest, and an interest of explora- 
tion into the unknown. All this of course has great 
pedagogical value. 

On the other hand, I fear that this interest will 
gradually wane. Mere verbal give and take can 
hardly be sufficient for the years that these books 



